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will soon alter those historical perspectives which he so piquantly 
hits off. Again, the particular strain of emotion in his thinking 
and its clash with parallel socialistic teachings is merely a con- 
temporary phase. Nietzsche, who is aware of no assumption in 
patronizing Carlyle (and many others), is surely less of a perma- 
nent force than he. Once more the lack of coherence or of any- 
thing like sustained argument will hardly allow his works to be 
ranked among the philosophical classics. No ; it is ultimately the 
literary flavor in his writing, his quality of soul as a poet and seer, 
that is the important thing in Nietzsche. To be properly appre- 
ciated he must, like Carlyle or Emerson, be read in the original. 
The character of his German cannot be reproduced in English ; it 
is something foreign to English thought. Miss Zimmern indeed 
pays more attention to the literal rendering of her author's expres- 
sions than to English idiom. There results consequently some- 
thing which shows a continual blurring of the expression — nothing 
positively wrong, but a continual irksomeness and awkward- 
ness of style. This is not, it seems, due to ignorance of English 
on the part of the translator, but to a desire to be faithful to the 
original. The rendering, however, will serve. It will show to 
the reader the paradoxical thought, the tragic psychic struggle 
of a man of deep feeling and ambitious thought. It is indeed 
pathetic to see a man of a sensitive spirituality allying himself in 
the arrogance of his intellectuality with the common ruthless 
egoist and contemner of the humble. 

Miss Zimmern's book is weighted with a preface from another's 
pen, the tone of which is such as to make us fear that Nietzsche 
is being exploited by the wrong sort of person, and causes us 
some misgivings about "the good European Society." 

G. R. T. Ross. 

Southampton, England. 

La Filosofia di Giordano Bruno. By Prof. Erminio Troilo. 
Torino: Fratelli Bocca, 1907. Pp. 160. 

The object of Professor Troilo's book is to maintain a thesis 
concerning the philosophy of Giordano Bruno, which is in the 
main right, if at some points it is expressed with a certain exag- 
geration and one-sided emphasis. Taking up the view that the 
Renaissance meant an effort toward philosophic naturalism, he 
shows how this differed from the direct naturalism of the pre- 
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Socratics. In the return, as he puts it, "from God to Nature," 
after the long theological episode of the middle period, there still 
remained "an obscure soul of theosophy, magic, mysticism. The 
general formula was Natura sine Deus. On this formula, Bruno 
erects his own natural philosophy ; but, while he is here the rep- 
resentative of his age, on another side he goes beyond it and an- 
nounces the future. He completely breaks with dualism whether 
theological or metaphysical. For all the detritus of older thoughts 
that we may find in his system, his philosophy is the purest natu- 
ralism in the sense that it has no place for any principle beyond 
nature or external to the universe. Hence, the author concludes, 
he is substantially "anti-metaphysical," for the essence of all 
metaphysics, as of all theology, is dualism. 

What Professor Troilo says of the complete "immanence" of 
Bruno's doctrine, its entire exclusion of temporal creation or 
miracle or action on the universe from without, is perfectly true ; 
only in the statement last cited he seems to go beyond the mark. 
Dualism, as he recognizes, is also formally excluded by Neo- 
platonism and by the post-Kantian Philosophy of Germany from 
Fichte to Hegel. But, he says, the question is about the thing, 
and not about the mere expression. The development of Bruno's 
thought was "from transcendental Neoplatonism to naturalistic 
atomism." In the end, he will have it, the doctrine became, 
under the form of hylozoism, pure materialism and mechanicism. 
Now here, at least, he seems to commit himself to a definite error. 
When, for example, he says that the substance of the universe, 
according to Bruno, is matter (p. 118), this is distinctly wrong 
unless we add that, according to Bruno, it is equally "form." 
And Bruno himself has put on record that at an early stage 
(probably before he wrote anything) his position was nearer to 
"Democritus and the Epicureans" than it became when he had 
more maturely considered. 

In fact, the error can be corrected from Professor Troilo's own 
exposition. Bruno's "Nature," he fully recognizes, is not a mere 
sum of particulars (pp. 32, 33) . By him, as by Spinoza, two kinds 
of infinity are distinguished. The true infinite, for Bruno also, 
is not that of mere imaginative juxtaposition without limit, but 
that which is identical with the unity of being (pp. 104, 105). 
Bounded parts of space or time are abstractions from the whole, 
not elements that make it up. Now does not this imply that 
nature as it appears is not the reality? For it certainly appears 
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as groupings of objects spread out in space. And, in going with 
Bruno at this point, Professor Troilo himself cannot be called 
either a mechanical materialist or a pure phenomenist. We have 
in the statements of which he approves one form of what has 
been called most appropriately a "metaphysics of nature"; since 
it does not admit that nature either as pure appearance or as a 
world figured by mechanical concepts is ultimately real, but at 
the same time takes it to be manifestation of real being. Pro- 
fessor Troilo would allow us to call Bruno's doctrine a "philos- 
ophy of nature" or an "ontology." Both of these, in the history 
of German philosophy at least, are expressions which, for a time, 
had an even worse repute with positive thinkers than "meta- 
physics." 

Quite rightly, it seems to me, he maintains that the principle 
called the "coincidence of contraries" is subsidiary, not Central, 
in Bruno's doctrine; yet perhaps he underrates its importance 
as the means by which Bruno (after medieval precursors) tried 
to overcome the sharp antitheses of Neoplatonism between the 
abstractions placed at the summit and at the base of things and 
of thought. And if the general doctrine has assumed a more 
naturalistic aspect, still the ideas of continuity and circuit (on 
which Professor Troilo lays stress) and of a scale in cognitions 
and in things, remain Neoplatonic. The comparison he makes 
with Berkeley's "Siris" might have suggested this; for here 
dependence on the Neoplatonists is closer than in Bruno. 

The characteristic of Bruno's system, Professor Troilo ob- 
serves, is its way of Combining the fundamental unity of being 
with the infinity of fluctuating modes and forms. While he dis- 
plays a thorough knowledge of the whole series of works, major 
and minor, his sympathy with the philosophy is greatest on this 
its cosmological side. On Bruno's "singular prophetic sense" 
in relation to the conceptions of modern science, he remarks more 
than once. Even his play with extra-Scientific ideas is sure to 
be never devoid of a certain positivity. Yet, while showing 
himself able thus to penetrate from ends to things, the author 
sometimes, as has been said, goes beyond the mark. He cer- 
tainly avoids the error of tying the philosopher down to literal 
interpretations of expressions freely taken up from older think- 
ers; and he sees clearly that a semi-orthodox interpretation like 
that of Carriere is untenable. On the other hand, he now and 
then manifests a disposition to accommodate him to a kind of 
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scientifically authorized positivism of our own time. This, how- 
ever, affects only the critical argument, not the exposition itself, 
when on the whole we are left in no doubt as to what Bruno 
really said. And, as with Carriere, something of the spirit of 
Bruno has communicated itself to the exposition. 
London. Thomas Whittaker. 

Structure and Growth of the Mind. By W. Mitchell, 
Hughes Professor of Philosophy, University of Adelaide, 
formerly Examiner in Philosophy, University of Edinburgh. 
London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 1907. Pp. x, 512. 

Professor Mitchell, in writing this fine work, has conferred a 
great boon upon all English-speaking students, not only of 
psychology, but of ethics, education, and metaphysics. To the 
metaphysician it will be most useful on account of the luminous 
and masterly fashion in which, among others, the problems at- 
taching to the relations between mind and brain are handled. The 
student of ethics will here find an exposition of the psychology 
of conduct which touches every essential point. In particular 
the treatment of the question of freedom (pp. 407-417), with its 
clear and exhaustive analysis of the senses in which the term 
is used, may be cited as an example of the author's penetrative 
methods. Again, in the sphere of education we find a series of 
discussions, not indeed in a compact form, but scattered through- 
out the whole book, that are of the highest importance for those 
who study the psychology of learning in its more practical aspects. 
By this is meant more than that the educationist will do well to 
give this work a cursory perusal. If he would escape from the 
doctrinaire and shallow theorizing that characterizes nearly the 
whole of the work of the professed exponents of his subject at 
the present day, let him turn to the discussion of "nurture versus 
nature" (pp. 430 ff.), of the place of abstraction in education 
(PP- 339 ff-)> or of the distinction between didactic and real 
explanation. These discussions are outgrowths from the writer's 
central system, not arbitrary opinions based on facts that can be 
interpreted in a dozen different ways. 

Finally, to the psychologist the work will appeal as a finely 
executed scheme, by which all the ultimate principles of his sci- 
ence may be brought into relation with each other and expounded 
in their true order. Though the author displays intimate famil- 
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